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year 64, and found in it distinct evidence of the influence of Romans, 
Ephesians, and James. The commentary proper is not eminently 
readable, less so than Westcott's commentaries, much less so than 
Lightfoot's. The thoroughness of its examination of each word 
and phrase almost obscures the general current of thought — an 
effect still further increased by the absence of any translation or 
paraphrase, such as in Lightfoot lightens up the exposition — and will, 
we fear, render the book wearisome to any but the most earnest and 
thorough student of the epistle. Of the five characteristics of Hort as 
an interpreter which Bishop Westcott enumerates in his introductory 
essay those which are most manifest in this fragment are thoroughness, 
illustrated especially in the close lexicographical study of the note- 
worthy words and phrases, and the fact that his dominant interest in 
interpretation was not philological or historical, but theological. Both 
characteristics are well illustrated in the notes on 1:1,2 (covering 
thirteen closely printed pages) and on 1 : 18, 19. Of any warping of 
the interpretation by the predominant theological interest there is, 
outside perhaps of a tendency too easily to assume that all writers of 
the New Testament use words in the same sense and express by them 
substantially the same thought, scarcely a trace. From the vice of 
less able interpreters Hort is saved by his independence of traditional 
views and his thoroughness of investigation. 

Ernest D. Burton. 
The University of Chicago. 



The Epistle to the Hebrews. The First Apology for Christi- 
anity: An Exegetical Study. By Alexander Balmain 
Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow ; Author of 
The Kingdom of God, etc., etc. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1899. Pp. x +451. $2. 50. 

The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with a Criti- 
cal Introduction. By George Milligan, B.D. Minister of 
Caputh, Perthshire. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark ; New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. Pp. 
xx+233. $2.25. 

Although this book by the late Professor Bruce was published, in 
its present form, only a few months before his death, its contents were 
already known, all except the last chapter having appeared in The 
Expositor. The author defines his book as "an exegetical study." It 
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is, however, a contribution to New Testament theology rather than to 
exegesis. The epistle is discussed section by section, and certain 
important terms and clauses are interpreted with some fulness, but 
the main interest centers in what the author terms, in the title of the 
last chapter, "The Theological Import of the Epistle." 

The volume illustrates admirably Dr. Bruce's well-known charac- 
teristics : his industry, his love of truth, his faith in the gospel and 
the freedom of that faith, and his ardent devotion to the intellectual 
and spiritual interests of the church. It must be admitted, too, that 
the author's limitations are also revealed. The discussions of critical 
questions, the exegesis, and the theological reflections do not always 
grasp the more profound and serious difficulties, and the style, while 
always clear, is sometimes repetitious or prolix. 

Professor Bruce belonged to that large and increasing school of 
biblical scholars who make generous concessions to the present drift 
of historical criticism and philosophical and theological speculation, 
but who hold firmly to what they regard as the essentials of a Christian 
faith. This union of freedom and faith — perhaps we should say, of 
radicalism and conservatism — appears on almost every page. The 
author of the epistle was "a Hellenist, Jew by race, Greek in culture;" 
he had some acquaintance with "the evangelic tradition," probably in 
a written form ; he had felt the influence, if not of Philo, at least of the 
Alexandrian philosophy; he used an imperfect translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and his quotations do not always sustain the argu- 
ments based upon them ; he was mistaken in his belief that the end of 
the world was near. Yet the epistle properly belongs to the canon of 
sacred Scripture, and the inspiration of its author is quite independent 
of his accurate knowledge or correct use of the Old Testament. 

As to the dogmatic teaching of the epistle and the value of that 
teaching, Dr. Bruce feels himself under no bondage to traditional 
views, and yet he holds to the substance of traditional interpretation, 
upon the more weighty doctrines. The Son of God is a preexistent 
person, "to all intents and purposes, not the highest of creatures, but 
absolutely divine." He has "for faith the religious value of God." 
At the same time the complete humanity of Jesus, with its limitations, 
is insisted upon ; and these limitations seem to be attributed to the 
exalted and eternal Savior. Professor Bruce justly insists, however, 
that the purpose of the writer is "not to furnish, in a scholastic or 
speculative spirit, a definition of the Son's divinity," but to show "the 
fitness of the Son to be the full and final Reveller of God to men." 
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This book will be read with interest and profit by all who seek a 
better understanding of the remarkable epistle which it interprets. 
Yet one rises from its perusal repeating a sentence from its preface, 
which Dr. Bruce would doubtless apply to his own work as frankly as 
he has applied it to the work of other men : "The last word has not 
yet been spoken." 

Mr. Milligan's book is a more systematic treatise upon the theology 
of the epistle to the Hebrews than Professor Bruce's, and, at the same 
time, in its excellent exegetical notes, it contains examples of more 
elaborate and careful exegesis. We wish that these notes had been 
increased, even if this had required the sacrifice of a part of the 
"Critical Introduction," which is of somewhat disproportionate 
length. In this introduction the author argues that the unknown 
writer addressed his epistle, in about the year 63 or 64 A. D., to a 
small circle of Jewish Christians residing, perhaps, at Rome, but dis- 
tinct from the Roman church. 

The theological doctrines which Mr. Milligan deduces from the 
epistle may be thus summarized : The preexistent Son of God, who is 
"possessed of a true personality, in which the 'essence' of God finds 
perfect expression," but who "stands in a certain position of eternal 
subordination to him, voluntarily assumed" a "perfect human nature." 
In this state he passed through the experiences of other men. He 
was "the object of God's saving power." He perfected his faith 
through trials, and was thus prepared for his work. " ' He had the 
understanding and the will of the flesh, its thoughts and desires, its 
natural appetites and affections.'" 1 As such he suffered and died. 
The epistle does not teach, however, that this death is vicarious or 
substitutionary, but representative. "As the foremost of the human 
race, he leads the way through death into the inheritance of eternal 
life." All the experiences of his human life, the sufferings and death, 
are "the preparation for the perfect discharge of his priestly office." 
It was not until his earthly life was ended that his high-priestly office 
began. The exalted Christ is the eternal high priest, continually 
offering a life, which has passed through death ; for it is " not the 
death of Christ in itself, but the will and the love lying behind the 
death, that are acceptable to God." 

There is much that is fresh and instructive in the discussion 
whose outline is thus briefly stated. The serious difficulty in the 
theological system thus expounded is in the effort to form any clear 

1 Quoted with approval from Rev. Mr. Rendall. 
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conception of the relation of this subordinate, pretixistent Son to Him 
who, without limitation, is called God, and of the process by which 
this eternal person, without losing his identity, became man. This is 
an old perplexity, but it presses upon every generation for its answer. 
Mr. Milligan truly says : " Upon the manner of the Son's incarnation 
the author nowhere dwells." But the author was a thoughtful man, 
and it is reasonable to believe that he had in his own mind some con- 
sistent conception, which did not involve contradictions or impossi- 
bilities. Is it not the duty of one who expounds this epistle to seek 
to discover that conception ? May not a more profound study of the 
epistle and a wider reading of earlier and contemporaneous literature 
discover a solution of the problem, whose clear exposition would add 
to the value of the last chapter, upon "The Present-Day Significance of 
the Epistle"? W.H.Ryder. 

Andover Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Mass. 



Das personliche Christentum der paulinischen Gemeinden 
nach seiner Entstehung untersucht. Von Dr. Johannes 
MOller. Erster Teil. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buch- 
handlung, 1898. Pp. v-f3o6. M. 6. 

The task which the author sets before himself is the discovery of 
the inner process of the Christianization of individuals in the apos- 
tolic age. This task he proposes to accomplish by the use of a strictly 
scientific inductive method. Such Christianization began to take place 
only with the day of Pentecost. As long as Jesus was with his disci- 
ples, much as they believed his words and loved him as a person, their 
attachment to him was not of the nature of an independent principle 
of life. Accordingly, for the proper study of the problem the facts given 
in the Pauline epistles, particularly 1 Thessalonians, 1 Corinthians, and 
Galatians, are the most helpful. Upon careful examination these facts 
yield the result that conversion to Christianity took place, not through 
the dissemination of a new religious teaching, but much rather through 
the powerful inworking of a divine influence on the hearts of men. 
Inasmuch as the change from unbelief to faith in Christ is uniformly 
attributed by Paul to the gospel, the author undertakes to show that 
the gospel, as received by Paul, was not the mere content of a divine 
message, but involved the very acts proclaimed in the message. The 
gospel has nothing to do with religious or ethical doctrines. It is 



